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THIS WEEK: 
Notes on Winchelsey’s Register ... ... ... ... 57 


Whalefishing XVIII century .. .. .. 59 
OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions (£2 2s, a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and twwu 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s, 4d, a year, 
U.S.A. $9.61 without binding cases) should be 
gent to the Manager. 


B have received Mr. H. R. Moulton’s 1930 
Catalogue of Palaeographical, Genealogical 
and Topographical Manuscripts and maps. 
The volume, a handsome quarto with sundry 
illustrations, runs to nearly 350 closely 
printed pages. The deeds have been carefully 
summarized, so that though the work gives 
itself out for no more than a sale Catalogue 
it is in fact a useful compendium for the 
searcher in genealogy. The majority of the 
deeds are of the seventeenth century, and the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries are like- 
wise well represented, Fifteenth and four- 
teenth century documents are, for some 
counties, not rare, and there is a fair number 
belonging to the thirteenth century. The 
earliest would appear to be Robert Marmion’s | 
confirmation to the nuns of Polesworth, of 
his father’s grant to them of Polesworth 
Church and the lordship of Wevertune (War- 
ton) in Warwickshire, dated 1155. Next to. 
it is the grant in fee made by William de_ 
Basing to Thomas de Eston of his land in | 
the manor of Odiham, dated 1170. There is 
a fine series of Court Rolls—especially num- 
erous for Essex and Suffolk. Court Rolls 
being manorial documents within the mean- 
ing of the Law of Property (Amendment) 
Act of 1€22, they are offered for sale only 
upon condition that they be transferred to a 
Public Library or Museum or to the care of 
some Society approved for that purpose by 
the Master of the Rolls. 
An interesting section is that of the early | 
hand-drawn maps and plans, in which, with | 
many eighteenth century examples, appear | 
a few of the century before, most of these 
showing land in Essex. The best map would 
appear to be a late seventeenth century one, 
about 6ft. square, of the manor of Cholsey, 
Berkshire, done by Edward Bostock Fuller, 
and illuminated with coats-of-arms. There 
are = bulls, all relating to Orte; and 
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more than forty pedigrees, of which the finest 
are Beaumont (c, 1520: with paintings of 
arms); Cornwallis (by John Philpot, Somer- 
set Herald, 1637; with thirty-five paintings 
of arms and full achievement) and Wood of 
Woodhouse, a roll pedigree of 1557, being a 
contemporary copy of one by William Hervy 
Clarenceux. Of a few theatrical documents 
—indentures and the like—two bear the sig- 
nature of Garrick. 

To look through this Catalogue is much like 
looking through a Calendar of State Papers : 
it lacks, in fact, but an index. 


IX the Revue des Deux Mondes for Jan. 15 
will be found the first instalment of ‘ Fez 
ou les Bourgeois de |’Islam,’ by Jeréme and 
Jean Tharaud. A passage that struck us as 
particularly interesting was that concerning 
the slaves of Fez. They exist in great abun- 
dance. At the door of every house, of any 
wealth, two slaves will be found stationed ; at 
the door of any high functionary there will be 
seven or eight. Dressed with great neatness, 
they spend the whole day chattering, and you 
find others like them, equally with nothing 
to do, as you make your way further into the 
house. When you are in the presence of your 
host, and the tea is brought in, you have a 
procession of negresses, all clothed in brilliant 
colours, who perform the proper ceremonies. 
This slave world is highly organized in defin- 
ite grades. An important character among 
them is that of the nurse. These nurses, 
growing old in the household, sometimes dev- 
elop into troublesome tyrants, who, when they 
are threatened with being sold, have only to 
throw themselves at the feet of a foster-child 
in the family, and lay hold of his garment to 
render themselves inviolable. There is also 
the slave who forms part of a girl’s dowry— 
given to her by her bridegroom under the mar- 
riage contract. This may be the girl’s nurse, 
acquired for the purpose, or a slave who has 
been brought up with her, who thus forms a 
link—perhaps of doubtful advantage—between 
the new and the old home, and serves also as 
messenger and confidant in any secret affairs 
of her mistress. Such a world of slaves, in a 
Frenchman’s eyes, wears indeed a strange 
aspect—but it is a world as different as can 
be from the picture of slavery presented by 
most people’s imagination. Both religion 
and the close resemblance in point of view 
and manner of life between masters and slaves 
prevent the rising of any real barrier between 
the two. Between the ladies in particular 
and their slaves, the identity of aims and 
ideas in matters of love and jealousy effaces 
difference of standing, though it so promotes 
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intrigue and rivalry that it is no paradox to} of the text and its changes, running to many 
say that in a house filled with feminine strife pages, refers Cowper’s improvements to the 
it is the master who suffers the real servitude. | endeavour, in accordance with eighteenth cen- 
E would draw our readers’ attention to a tury poetical fashion in England, to do away 
paper by Mr. Earl Leslie Griggs in the. with every expression savouring of pseudo- 
January number of the Review of English | Classicism. This, when one considers the im. 
Studies, which unravels a knot in the bio- | Provements in themselves, seems a little far- 
graphy of Coleridge. The Wedgwoods, it is fetched. Herr Forster begins his article 
well known, paid Coleridge an annuity of | by reproving us for not having yet definitive 
£150 a year. It was first offered, and refused, | ¢Titical texts of so many of our great poets. 
as an alternative to Coleridge’s accepting the | He mentions Coleridge among those that are 
incumbency of the Unitarian Chapel at to seek. We must suppose he has not seen the 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Griggs prints the long | Oxford edition of 1912. 
letter in which Coleridge sets out the reasons | PFRH APS those of our readers who are 
for his refusal—hitherto unpublished. Tom interested in the Sobieski Stuarts, may 
and Josiah Wedgwood then offered the annu-  ]jke to hear of a copy of the Narratives of the 
ity for life, unhampered by any conditions— Detention, Liberation and Marriage of Maria 
‘* independent of everything but the wreck of (lementina Stuart, published in Dublin in 
our fortunes.’’ This was in 1798. In 1812 1894, put together by John S. Gilbert. It 
Josiah Wedgwood withdrew his share of the contains many till then unpublished contem- 
annuity, an action which has laid him open porary letters and papers, and the edition 
to severe strictures, it having been supposed numbered only 150 copies. We noticed the 
that the withdrawal had for its reason dis- hook in the Catalogue of Mr. Bernard 
approval of or disappointment in Coleridge. Halliday of Leicester. 
We have here the — 
the two men on the subject, showing that 
Wedgwood’s financial ni were the sole Two Hundred Years Ag wi 
reason for his taking this action, which, as it FEE 
arose from no ill-feeling on Wedgwood’s part, Mal t 
so awakened no vexation or complaint of ill- Saturday, !anuary 25, 
treatment on Coleridge’s. ; : We hear from Mr. Cowel’s at Hoxton that 
LOOKING through Englische Studien—64 befides his fine Aloe and Torch-thiftle, he 
Band 2/3 Heft, published last December has another extraordinary Curiofity in his 
—we were interested in a critical text of Garden, which invites great Numbers of 
Cowper’s ‘John Gilpin,’ edited with a long, People to obferve it; mamely, the Holy 
introduction by Herr Max Forster. The Thorn, which bloffom’d and budded on 
variants—especially in punctuation, and in Chriftmas Day, and continues {till to f{prout 
the use of capitals—noted at the foot of the and produce green Leaves and Flower Buds 
text are numerous, but not, for the most part to the admiration of all that fee it. This is 
important. The text is an exact reproduc- the Offipring of that famous Plant growing 
tion of a hitherto unpublished MS. version at Glaftonbury, which was faid to be brought 
(Add. MS. 24-155) the variants being from there by Jofeph of Arimathea when he firft 
the Public Advertiser of 1782 and the nine introduced the Chriftian Faith among ws; 
editions of the ‘Poems’ published during and the Aloe is {till in such a flourifhing 
Cowper’s life-time. The most interesting State, that the curious Gentlemen who daily 
variants are the stanza _refort to obferve it, are of Opinion that it 
The horse who never had before will ripen its Fruit in April or May next 


Been handled in this kind, at fartheft. 

Left all the world behind. Not long finee the Abbot Campagnole, 
and Brother to the Gentleman lately difcharged 
The youth did ride, and soon they met, out of Newgate, arrived here from France, 
an tried bra — es horse, in order to take Copies of the Proceedings 
y seizing fast the Howing rein again{t his faid Brother, for the Difturbance 
Bet only made things worse. = caufed by him in St. Martin’s Church, by 
These, and the one or two differing lines or| which if he can prove him a Lunatick, he 
words, are inferior to the corresponding pas- | will recover his E{tate in France, either for 


sages in the familiar version. . The discussion | his own Ufe or that of the Church. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON ARCHBISHOP 
WINCHELSEY’S REGISTER. 


N May 21, 1298, Pope Boniface VIII issued 
a mandate to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Robert Winchelsey), requiring him to 
assist John de Colonna, whom the Lope had 
provided to a canonry and prebend of York. 
{he canonry and prebend in question was in 
the possession of Edward I’s Chancellor, the 
last occupant being Bovo de Clara. 

The mandate is given in full on p. 529 of 
the fourth part of Winchelsey’s Register 
(Canterbury and York Society’s Publications, 
March and June, 1928). ‘herein Boniface 
VIII states that he has conferred the canonry 
and prebend by his apostolic authority, and 
that he has decreed any other collations and 
provisions made by his predecessors in the 
Roman Tfontificate concerning the same 
canonry and prebend to be vain and empty. 

On April 27, 1299, the Archbishop wrote to 


Geoffrey de Vezano, the Pope’s Clerk of the | 


Closet, to enquire for the proctor of John de 
Colonna and to say that he was willing to exe- 
cute the Papal provision cf John de Colonna 
to the canonry and prebend of York. (p. 328, 
part 4, Winchelsey’s Register). 


accepted in England at that date. 

But when what lies behind the documents 
is fully understood they do not seem to prove 
anything of the sort. 

Robert Winchelsey had been Rector of the 
University of Paris for ten years of that 
period of which Lenain de Tillemont writes 
that ‘‘ L’ Université de Paris apprit 4 distin- 
guer les maximes d’ Italie de celles de la reli- 
gion.”’ The University stood for what we 
should call constitutional government of the 
Church against the Papal claims voiced by 
Cardinal Gaetani,—the future Boniface VIII. 
The two men were natural opponents, Win- 
chelsey the constitutional administrator and 
Gaetani the autocrat. 

After Nicholas IV died, in April, 1292, 
there was a prolonged Papal election which 
ended in the summer of 1294 by the appoint- 


ment of Celestin V. an old, simple-minded | 


hermit-peasant. He abdicated in December. 
His only crime was being a saint. Gaetani 
was elected in his place and kept his prede- 
cessor in prison and annulled all his acts. 


By them- | 
selves these two documents seem to show that | 
the Papal claim to be spiritual overlord was | 


; Such happenings were without precedent. 
| but no one protested. It was only after some 
| yeas that Philip le Bel of France and the 
, Colonna family contested the legality of the 
| proceedings. 

_ On the occasion of his election the two 
| Colonna Cardinals, John and Peter, voted 
_for Gaetani. They had been great favourites 
/of Nicholas IV and of Celestin V, who had 
bestowed great favours on them. Boniface 
soon let everyone, including the Colonnas, 
know that all the favours bestowed by his 
predecessors were to be revised and bestowed 
elsewhere. This is well set out in 
Lavisse, Tome 3, ii, p. 137. To sum up the 
story, we can say that Boniface crushed the 
Colonna family, took their property and ex- 
communicated them. They submitted in 1298. 
But they were in alliance with Philip le Bel 
and he was fighting the King of England. 

Meanwhile in another direction the Pope 
had lost influence by the refusal in both Eng- 
land and France to accept his Bull Clericis 
Laicos (Sexti Decretal Lib. iii. Tit. xxiii, 
cap. iii). He attempted to regain his posi- 
tion by intervening to produce peace between 
the two countries. 

But it was under reserve that the Pope’s 
intervention was accepted. At Créil on 
April 20, 1297, Philip, before allowing the 
legates to read the pontifical letters, stated 
definitely that the government of the kingdom 
belonged to the King and to him alone, that 
he recognized no superior, that he was not 
subject to any living man in regard to tem- 
poral matters. In June, 1298, the represent- 
atives of the King of France accepted the 
arbitration of Boniface only on the under- 
standing that he was acting ‘“‘in a private 
capacity as Bénodit Gaetani and not as sov- 
ereign pontiff.’ (p. 136, same vol. of 
Lavisse). 

In the middle of all this, Boniface VIII 
sent to his old opponent, Robert Winchelsey, 
this mandate providing one of the Colonnas 
to a canonry and prebend at York. One ex- 
| planation may be that Gaetani turns out, 
after all, to be a gentleman, though he had 
started as a client of the Colonnas. He had 
had to crush them in the process of executing 
his policy. But, as he could not leave them 
in the gutter, he asked Robert Winchelsey, 
an old foe of his own but an old ally of the 
Colonnas and an exponent of their views, to 
help him to make provision for one of the 
vanquished family, John, son of Landulph 
Colonna, who had come to face poverty so 
| unexpectedly and who might be happier 
| where Boniface’s own jurisdiction was dis- 

puted. 
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It is worth while noticing that Winchelsey | cellor naturally would object to that on the 
does not accept the Pope’s claim to dictate in | lines of Grossetéte’s objections of 1247 and 
the matter, and gives as his special reason for Pope Innocent IV’s admissions. Robert 
acceding to the request his own regard for Winchelsey the constitutionalist would ob- 
certain other venerable bishops and cardinals ject to the chancellor invading what was, 
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who had also written to him to ask for his 
services in the matter. 

Another explanation, — additional rather 
than alternatively exclusive — may be seen 
in the fact that though the prebend and 
canonry was in York, the Pope wrote to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It was a matter 
of Church versus State. The custody of the 
prebend and canonry had been assumed dur- 
ing the vacancy by the King’s officer, whereas 


the Pope and the Archbishop both agreed | 


that it should lie in ecclesiastical hands. 


So, laying aside their old antagonism as to. 
the right or wrong of the Pope’s claim to have | 


superior jurisdiction in a province other than 
his own whether in France or England, both 
agreed that at least an Archbishop’s jurisdic- 


tion is not to be overridden by that of the. 


State. 


The use of the hendiadys ‘‘canonry and | 
prebend’’ to cover the one preferment is | 


illuminative in this context. ‘‘ Canonry ”’ 
looked at the appointment as covering spir- 
itual duties; ‘‘prebend” looked at it as 
carrying the 
landed estate attached to the spiritual duties. 


The prebendary was thus in the feudal rela- | 


tion to the Bishop or Archbishop his patron, 


of tenant to baron, and also in the feudal | 


relation to the King of tenant to suzerain or 
overlord. 

This has curiously survived to this day. 
When a canon is inducted to his canonry or 
prebend by the bishop he kneels and holds the 
seal of the document of his appointment, 
while the bishop reads it, and swears loyalty 
to the bishop (as baron) and to the King 
(as suzerain). That is feudal in respect to 
the induction to the property. Subsequently 
he is instituted to his spiritual duties by the 
dean who installs him, and _ thereupon he 
swears canonical obedience to dean and chap- 
ter as ordinary, to bishop as visitor and to 
King as Head of the Church. This is spir- 
itual, though the third oath is of later date 
than the rest. Now in 1290 there had been 
passed the Act of Parliament 18 Edw. I, 
Cap. 1, whereby the feoffee shall hold his 
land of the chief lord and not of the feoffor. 

Obviously the King’s chancellor thought 
that this statute made him custodian of the 
canonry and prebend at York during the 
vacancy. The Pope claimed the patronage 
thereof by papal provisor. The King’s Chan- 


income and privileges of a. 


‘from his view, a spiritual matter. 

| It is not apparent what was the solution in 
the present case; but in 1299 another similar 
_ case occurred which was settled. Nicholas de 
_ Meynyl, a tenant-in-chief of the Archbishop, 
|died. The escheator took possession of the 
/land. The Archbishop claimed to have 
possession of the land after the death of the 
| tenant-in-chief. The Archbishop’s case was 
proved by the Exchequer Rolls, and so the 
Statute of 1290 was interpreted in the Arch- 
| bishop’s way, and not in the way of the 
King’s chancellor. (Register, pt. iv, p. 338). 

If this case of Nicholas de Meynyl’s ten- 
ancy settled the principle of the ecclesiastical 
custody during a vacancy as against the claim 
of the State to take charge, it did not settle 
the claim of the Pope to exercise patronage 
provisor. That was settled after pro- 
longed wranglings by the Statute of Provisors 
in 1590, in spite of a so-called general coun- 
cil and in spite of the claim sometimes made 
that the Pope was head of the Church in Eng- 
land before 1534. 

Robert Winchelsey was always courteous in 
his references to the Pope and as an adminis- 
trator kept in view the necessity of carrying 
-on the work of the Church. But it is quite 
clear that apart from diplomatic considera- 
tions in this case or in that, he recognized 
no constitutional reason for obeying the canon 
law of the Church of Rome. 

This comes out in his Commission to Wil- 
liam de Staundon, Feb. 9, 1296, concerning 
pluralities and other abuses in the dioceses of 
Coventry and Lichfield (Register, Part i. p. 
73), wherein he instructs his commissioner to 
deal with them previa ratione, by the former 
method, i.e., by the English custom reiterated 
in Archbishop Peckham’s Audistis and not 
by the new method of Roman Canon Law, the 
‘ordinarii locorum of the Pope. 

Again (Pt. iv. p. 295), on Dec. 22, 1298, 
| Winchelsey wrot> to Geoffrey de Vezano 
| declining to order the payment of certain pen- 
| sions claimed by the absentee rector of Shore- 
| ham, a pluralist who had appointed Geoffrey 
as his proctor. Winchelsey tells the Pope’s 
' Clerk of the Closet that, as he sees it, such a 
claim is inconsistent with any way of law and 
| indeed is contra jus commune, 
_ This Register, then, of the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury after the publication of the 
| Sext cannot be used to support the view that 
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the Pope was recognized as the Head of the 
Church in this country at the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

J. V. Buriarp. 


WHALE FISHING IN EASTERN 
WATERS IN THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE short-lived Greenland Company 
failed in 1701, and Thomas Bowrey, 
shipowner and East India merchant, was 
too active a man to let slip an opportun- 
ity to cut into so lucrative a trade. The 
Worcester, in which he was largely interested, 
was at that date chartered for the East, and 
Bowrey decided to use her on her way to 
India in whale-fishing about Delagoa Bay 
and, if occasion served, in the Bay of Bengal 
and Indian Ocean. He accordingly supplied 
the Worcester with two harpooners and the 
necessary tackle and petitioned Parliament 
for the exclusive right to fish for whales and 
“sea-horses ’’? (porpoises). The petition is | 
undated, but from the general correspondence 
preserved in the ‘ Bowrey Papers’ it must 
have been presented about 19 Feb., 1702. It 
is very quaint and runs thus :— 

To the Honorable the Knights, Cittisens and | 
Burgesses in Parliament assembled: The Peti- 
tion of Tho. Bowrey in behalf of himself. 
and others merchants of London, Humbly | 
Sheweth that whereas it is to this day with-| 
out precedent that ever any whale has bin | 
killed in any of the seas beyond the Cape of | 

| 


Good Hope, nor ever as yett attempted by 
any one except the Petitioners, who having 
very good reasons for it have now actually 
sent a ship [the Worcester] by authority of. 
the Act of Parliament [for settling the trade 
to East India] with harpooners and all sorts 
of utensills needfull for the killing of whales, 
0 a certain place in those seas within the 
limitts of the East India trade; in which 
place the subscriber is well assured of finding 
great numbers of whales and sea_ horse 
[porpoises] sufficient to employ many ships 
yearly in that trade and plentifully to furnish 
England with oil, whalefins and spermaceti, 
by the labour of cur own hands only, which 
now costs the nation many thousand pounds 
yearly to purchase from other countrys; and 
also without the great dangers of a sea full 
of ice and storms (as is the Greenland Sea) 
which has bin the destruction of very many 
ships and mens lives to the ruin of the late 
Greenland Company. For the incouraging so 
beneficiaill a trade as this may prove to this 
nation, your petitioners humbly pray: 

1. That whereas the fishing for whales 


in the seas aforementioned is wholely and 
solely the projection of your petitioner, 
R 


Thomas Bowrey, having never as yett bin 
attempted by any East India Company or 
others, but only by your petitioners; so 
they do pray that this Honorable House 
will lett your petitioners enjoy the sole fish- 
ing for whale and sea horse in all the seas 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, exclusive to 
all others for such a term of years as to 
this Honorable House shall seem meet. 

2. Whereas the voyage will be much 
longer than voyages to Greenland, and con- 
sequently more chargable to the under- 
takers for mens wages and provisions, there- 
fore your petitioners pray such an abate- 
ment of customs on all oil, whalefins, blub- 
ber, spermaceti or sea horse teeth to be 
taken and imported by them as to this 
Honorable House shall seem meet. 

3. That all ships that shall be imployed 
by your petitioners in the fishing for whales 
may be allowed the same liberty of 
man{njing with forreigners as was allowed 
to the late Greenland Company. 


Apart from its early date as a project for 
whale-fishing, the document is of interest in 
its disclosure of human nature. All his life 
Bowrey was an advocate of free trade, a con- 
firmed interloper in the chartered trade of 


| the East India Company and a strong and 


very voc:l opponent of monopoly—and yet 

here we have him petitioning for exclusive 

rights to whale-fishing in Eastern waters. 
This particular project came to nothing for 


| various reasons, and the two harpooners— 


perhaps too carefully mentioned during the 
voyage—died off the West Coast of India 
within a year of their departure from 
England. This failure must have been a 
ereat disappointment to Bowrey, as he was 


so set on the whale-fishing that he bombarded 


his unfortunate officers with contradictory 
directions thereon, while the Worcester was 
detained in the Downs by bad weather before 
starting for India. Indeed, some of them 
protested that they did not know what to do. 
The following is a specimen of one of many 
such instructions :— 


If you should be so unfortunate as to loose 
your passage home, in such case be sure to goe 
to Delagoa, it being then the Whale Season, as 
well for Whale-fins as for elephants teeth. 
And if you are very sure that the whalefins 
are very good and the right sort; in such 
case, if yon are a full ship from India, I 
advise you rather to leave cotton ashoare at 
Delagoa then want room for the whalefins, 
which you may gett housed and leave with 


-one of the [native] kings; taking some signal 


from him, directing him to deliver said cotton 
to those who bring that signall who shall give 
him a reward such as you think fitt to- 


promise. 
R. C. Tempte. 
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ALARD. 


ROM time to time there has been enquiry 
in these columns about this old Sussex 
family. Perhaps the following notes taken 
rather haphazard from Calendars which I 
was looking through for another purpose 
may prove of interest. 
Close Rolls. Henry III. 
1242. De catallis hominum de 
arestandis. Quia rex audivit quod ballivi 
de Depe arestaverunt catalla Rrcarpr ALARD 


et Willelmi Pollard, mercatorum Bristoll’ ad | 


valenciam Ix. marcarum, mandatum est 
ballivis regis Suhampton’ quod omnia catalla 


nominum de Depe inventa invilla sua 
arestari faciant, donec rex aliud inde 
precepent. Teste’ 


W. Eboracencsi archiepizcopo apud Stanes 
xxix die Octobris anno ete. xxvij. 
Curia Regis Roll 51. 
1199. Cantebr.’--Absololon filius Absolonis 
petitucle libero tenemento suo quod tenet... 
partem . . . et partem duo homines scilicet 
Stephanus Chiolle et Johannes filius Ararpr 
de eo de anno in annum, quos ipse producit 
et qui hoe idem testantur. 
JOHANNES ALARDI 
Fine Rolls. Edward IT. 
Commission to collect the 2s. on each 
Nov.5 tun of wine granted by the merchant 
vintners . . . for certain liberties granted to 
them by charter of Edward I, in the port of 
Boston, so that they answer at the Exchequer | 
by the hands of Henry de Say, the King’s | 
butler, until further order to NIcHOIAs | 
At‘rp and STEPHEN ALARD, Wynchelse and 
la Rye. 
1310 Commission as above (but for port of | 
Aug.2 Boston read port of London and for | 
Henry de Say Walter de Waldeshef) to 
NicHoLas ATHELARD and STEPHEN ATHELARD, | 
Wynchilse. | 
| 


1307 


1311 Grant to Henry of the 
Oct.8  bailiwick of Wynchelsee at the usual 
rent, so that he keep the same faithfully, 
1314 Grant during pleasure to ALARD son | 
Oct. 24 of Joun Atarp of Wynchelse of the | 
bailiwick of Wynchelse. 
1317 Grant to Robert Paulyn of Wyn- 
Apr.  chelse of the hailiwick of Wynchelse, | 
Rye and l’hamme . . . Order to Ropert 
Atarp to deliver the same to him. 
Calendar of Tnquisitions. 
Miscellaneous I. 1219-1307. 
1266. Inquisition before William de Peywik, 
a special commissioner, Worcester. Wednes- 


Dep’ | 


| day after Michaelmas 50 Henry IIT. Thomas 
de Punchampton did not kill 
| ATHELARD of malice, aforethoucht, but in 
self-defence, to save his own life. On 
| Ascension Day last the said Thomas and 
others were outside the town of Wareste, 
coming from Kidderminster market, when 
the said Gilbert and four others came and 
assaulted the said Thomas, and Gilbert felled 
him to the earth with a spiked axe and he 
and the others lay upon him meaning to kill 
him; and as the said Thomas was lying 
underneath them, he snatched a small axe and 
struck the said Gilbert on the head; and the 
said Gilbert lived four weeks afterwards, and 
when he came to die, begged for the love of 
God that no man should be held guilty of 


his death. 
Fine Rolls. 
1322 Grant for life to SrepHen Atarp of 
May 9 Wynchelse for good service of all the 
lands late of Bartholomew de Badclesmere, 
the King’s enemy and rebel, in Sellyng, co, 
Kent, in the King’s hand by reason of his 
enmity and rebellion, to hold of the King 
and his heirs and other chief lords of that 
fee by the services by which the said lands 
were held hefore they came thus to the King’s 
hands, to the value of 15]. of land a year, 
so that if they exceed that sum in value by 
reasonable extent to be made thereof, he be 
held to pay the surplus at the Exchequer, 
and so that after his death they revert entire 
to the King and his heirs. 
Vacated because surrendered and cancelled 
at Kenilworth 19 Edw, IT. 


1322 Commission to collect new customs 
July 20 granted by alien merchants. 
ATHELARD and Richard Bat in 


Wynchelse and in every place there by the 
sea-coast to Chichester. 

1322 The like to collect new custom of 2s. 
July 20 on each tun of wine. 

Fine Rolls, 

1323 Order to the Treasurer and _ barons 
Mar. 8. of the Exchequer to call before 
them Richart Bat, if he has undertaken to 
render account at the Exchequer for himself 
and StrpHrn ATHELARD as collectors of the 
new customs on certain merchandise and of 
the new custom of 2s. on each tun of wine 
granted by the.merchant vintners of the 
duchy of Aquitaine to which office they were 
appointed by letters patent dated 20 July 
last, and to receive the said Richard Jorender 
account in lieu of SrerHEN, provided that 
answer be fully made for the issues of the 
said customs; STEPHEN being unable to come 
to the Exchequer or attend to the rendering 
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of his account, because he is attending to 
divers business of the King at the King’s 
Order, and Richard asserting that he will | 
render account for both. 

E. Y. 


(To be concluded). 


“AHOST ”’-LEGENDS IN MEDALLISM, 
NUMISMATICS, AND SPHRAGIS- 
TICS.—The following note may help to save. 
some vain expenditure of time and labour in 
the search for sources. After the Renais- 
sance the Roman poets weie much drawn 
upon for legends and inscriptions on medals, 
coins, jettons, and seals. A Latin legend was | 
often a portion, commonly the fag-end, of a 
hexameter. Camden says (‘ Remains,’ edn. 
of 1674, pp. 366-7), ‘‘ A motto is most com- 
mended when it is a Hemistich, or parcel of 
a verse.”? This might, or might not, be a 
genuine quotation. IFragments of verse that | 
at first sight look classical may be pure inven- | 
tions, which (to put it Irish-fashion) tempt | 
the reader to remember what he never knew, | 
and so send him hunting a will-o’-the-wisp. | 
But there was another disturbing practice. | 
The taste for this style of legend often led to | 
an unscrupulous use of the Latin classics | 
which puzzles the reader. An example of || 
how quotations were, if thought convenient, | 
twisted and tortured may be seen, for ex-| 
ample, in the case of the pentameter, ‘‘ Sos-. 
pite quo gratum credimus esse Jovem ”’ (Mar-— 
tial, v. i. 8), which is tuken and recast in| 
the form of ‘‘gratum quo sospite coelum,”’ 
so as to secure the desired end of a hexameter. 
This ‘‘ crime ’’ is perpetrated on certain jet- 
tons of Louis XIII (e.g. Feuardent, ‘ Jetons 
et Méreaux,’ No. 12245, etc.). 
P. Barnarp. 
HARLES MAITLAND OF ECCLES, 
BERWICK.—The account of the Eccles 
family in Misc. Genealogica et Heraldica' 
(Ist series, ii. 206-207) may Le supp'emented | 
by the fact that Charles Maitland of Eccles | 
(M.D. Leyden) (1664-1724), entered Leyden | 
on Dec. 3, 1689, and wrote his thesis on | 
scurvy (‘ Disputatio , . . de scorbuto’) 1699, | 
dedicated, inter alios, to his brother, George | 
Maitland of Eccles, whom he succeeded in | 
1702. At one time Maitland was a doctor 
in Glasgow. The British Museum Catalogue | 
has confused him with Charles Maitland, the | 
pione.r of inoculation of this country, who | 
was born in Methlick, Aberdeenshire, and | 


died at Aberdeen, Jan. 28, 1748, aged 80. It - 


is a curious fact that the ‘D.N.B. ’ does not | 
mention this Maitland, though a great con- | 
troversy raged round him in 1721. | 

J. M. Burtoc#. 
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PARISH SURNAMES: PROPOSED 

LIST. — Church registers would be 
searched much oftener if descendants or their 
solicitors and genealogists, could 
ascertain in which parishes the particular 
surnames were recorded. 

To this end, pending the willingness of 
some central Church authority to do so, I 
shall be glad to receive alphabetical lists of 
all surnames in church registers, and church 
and churchyard inscriptions of each parish 
prior to 1838, when births, marriages and 
deaths had begun to he registered by the Act, 
and to incorporate all these surnames in a 


_ single index shewing all the parishes in which 


each surname (unless it is a very common 
surname) is recorded, meanwhile keeping the 
Law Society and the Society of Genealogists 
informed of every new list received. 

The task of jotting down all the surnames 
in the registers and church and churchyard 
inscriptions of a parish is not a long one. 
The old registers are written mm an alphabet 


| almost exactly similar to the modern German 


alphabet. 
S. 


Latton, Swindon, Wilts. 
OOD FRIDAY FAIRS. — (References. 
H.P.—‘ Husbandman’s Practice,’ 1673; 
O.—Wm. Owen’s ‘ Book of Fairs,’ 1759; 
B. —‘ Book of Fairs,’ B. J. Bridges, 1800.) 
Acton Burnell(Salop) Hinnington! (H.P.). 


(H.P. ). Ipswich (Suffolk) 
Ampthill (Beds. ), (H.P.). 
(i.e. ). Lancarvan (Glam.), 


Austell (Corn. ), (B.). 
Beenton Bury!(#.P.). 
Bishop’s Castle (Sal- Longnor (Staffs. ), 


op), (H.P.). (H.P.). 
Budleigh (Devon), (Come), 
B.). B.), 
Charing (Kent) Melling (Lancs), 


(H.P.). (H.P.). 
Dolegda (Devon),(B.). Midsomer Norton 
Droitwich (Wore.), (Som.), (B.). 
Morgan (Glam.),(B.). 
Norse (Devon), (B.). 
Nutley(Hants),(.?.) 
Richborough (Kent), 
(H.P.). 
St. Ives (Corn.). (B.). 


T. ¥..G. 


(a.). 
Enfield(M’sx),(#.P. ). 
Grinton (Yorks),(o.). 
Guildford (Surrey), 

(H.P.). 

Heckfield? (Hants) 

(0.). 


DEXTER. 


1 Can any reader locate these places? 

2A Good Friday fair was held here as late 
s 4 ‘S. Lewis, ‘ Topographical Dic. of 
Eng.’ sub ‘ Wackfield ’). 
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Readers’ Queries. 
‘MHE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN 

KKING.’—Can any of your readers kindly 
give information regarding the authorship of 
a book entitled ‘ The Private Life of an 
Eastern King—compiled for a member of the 
household of his late Majesty Nussir-u-Deen, 
King of Oude’? ‘The nominal author or 
editor was William Knighton, but the real 
wriver was probably the former ‘‘ member of 
the household,’’ who preferred not to publish 
his identity. Is anything known as to who 
he was? The preface to the first edition is 
dated October, 1855, The hook gives a curious 
and intimate picture of the conduct and 
characteristics of an Indian ruler of a century 
ago. 


A. G. CarpEw. 


IR WALTER SCOTT: HIS PLACE IN| 
LITERATURE.—Perhaps some of your 
readers can give me the name of a book (ex- 
cluding Lockhart’s great work) which gives 
a fair critical estimation of Sir Walter 
Scott’s contribution to literature, and avoids 
the extremes of indiscriminating praise or 
wholesale depreciation. So many writers 
seem to take it for granted that he is a spent 
force. Others exalt the man at the expense 
of his work, and brush the latter aside as if 
it were not worth taking into consideration. 
There are still a great many readers, amongst 
whom | reckon myself, who take delight in 
reading him and believe that he is a great 
writer as well as a great man. 


J. CrompBre 


HE KING’S TRONS.—In extracts from the 
Churchwardens’ books of Weybread, 
Suffolk (The East Anglian, vol i.) I find 
under date 1623 the following :—‘‘ Itm paid 
to Richard Jones, permitted to passe by. 
warrant with the King’s irons, being taken | 
with turke prisoners, gathering for their 
ransome, 
Jones had presumably heen released to obtain | 
ransom for himself and his fellows and had | 
obtained a brief to beg. Can anyone explain | 
the clause ‘‘ with the King’s irons.’? Was. 
this a badge issued to prisoners on parole. 
seeking relief ? | 


being thirtie in number vid.’ | 


JOAN Parkes. 


“(TF THE HEAVENS WERE PAPER...” 

Many parts of mediaeval and later 
homiletic and edifying literature begin with | 
a sentence like this: 
paper, if the seas were ink. . .,” there would | 
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not be enough of them to describe the happi- 
ness of the saints in heaven. I would like 
to have texts with exact bibliographical in- 
dications of this and similar phrases. 


Otto F. Basrer, 
Olomoue, Czechoslovakia. 


THE NAKED BOY IN ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD.—What trade was pur- 
Thomas Gale, Dean 
of York, on Dec. 9, 1700, wrote to Samuel 
Pepys to say that his son, Samuel Gale, 
Pepys’ godson, was apprenticed there. 
Samuel Gale was later in life Treasurer of 
the Society of Antiquarians. Is anything 
else known concerning his career? 


F. J. McDonnett. 


ERBYSHIRE HISTORY.—In the Sloane 
MSS. at the British Museum (6668f. 500) 
there is a four-page ‘‘scheme proposed by 
Alexander Gordon tor illustrating the affairs 
of Derbyshire.’’ A note in a different hand 
runs ‘‘ Direct to Myr, Alexander Gordon 
under cover of Sir Archibald Grant.’’ This 
may be the second baronet of Monymusk 
(1696-1778), Aberdeenshire, who married as 
his second wife in 1731 Anne, daughter of 
Charles Potts of Castleton, Derbyshire. Was 
Gordon the elusive antiquary (d, 1754?) of 
‘Itinerarium’ fame and can any  Derby- 
shire expert say what came of his scheme? 


J. M. Butiocu. 


OSEWOOD SNUFF-BOX AND PIC- 
TURE.—A friend has presented me with 

an old rosewood snuff-box with a picture on 
it whose subject I am anxious to identify. A 
tailor is sitting on a table apparently in the 
act of cutting out a coat with a pair of scis- 
sors he holds in his left hand, and is looking 
round in seeming horror or amazement at a 


goat which is coming through the door. 


The tailer, who has an oval, clean-shaven 
face and auburn hair, close-cropped, 1s 


/ dressed in an Elizabethan style, with grey 


waistcoat and 
white shirt with Medici collar. He is sitting 
on the table, but one leg appears to have gone 
through it, by a square opening. The coat 
cn the table is green, and the goat is black 
and white. 

The lox is of good workmanship, with 
screwed hinges varnished and with a lid 
which slopes towards them. The whole 
measures 34 by 23 inches. 

Any information as to the date of the box, 


““Tf the heavens were | OF the picture on the cover, would be welcome. 


Ernest 
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! 
CKBURN OF ST. EUSTATIUS. — On. 
Feb, 22, 1797, about thirteen hundred | 
Frenchmen made a descent on Pembrokeshire. | 
On the 24th Lord Milford, the Lord Lieuten- | 
ant of the county, reporting the fact to the | 
Duke of Portland, the Home Secretary, 
writes, ‘‘I shrewdly suspect the commander | 
of their army,’’ whom he had not yet seen, 
“js Cockburn, who gave up St. Eustatius.’’ | 
I should be glad of any information respect- 
ing Cockburn and the surrender and_ the 
reason Why he was thought likely to lead an 
attack on his own country. 
Davip Satmon. 


Narberth. 


APAL AMBASSADORS.—In connection 
with the recent appointment of a Papal 
Nuncio to the Irish Free State, it has been 
announced in a section of the press that this 
is the first Ambassador from the Vatican to | 
the British Isles since the Reformation. 

Can any reader inform me by what means, 
direct or indirect, diplomatic relations were 
maintained between Great Britain and the 
States of the Church from the Reformation 
to the Unification of Italy in 1870. 

I have often read of the 
Minister, the Neapolitan Minister, and even 
the Venetian Minister or Chargé d’ Affaires 
in London, but never the Roman Minister, | 
although the States of the Church occupied | 
a fairly large part of Italy and relations of 
some kind must have been maintained for | 
purposes of trade and commerce, 

H. V. Bortey. 


“ORDRE DU. 


RRORS IN NOVELS: 


JOUR” BEFORE AUSTERLITZ. — .- - 


Charles Lever, in ‘Tom Burke of ‘‘ Ours,’’’ 


writes :— 

The ordre du jour written at his own dic- | 
tation had just been distributed among the 
soldiers and now around every watch-fire the | 
groups were kneeling to read the spirit-stir- 
ting lines by which he so well knew how to 
excite the enthusiasm of his followers. 

It is the evening before Austerlitz, Decem- 
ber, 1805. The scene described suggests that 
many thousands of copies of the ordre du_ 
jour had been distributed to the troops. How | 
were all these copies made? There were no 
typewriters and duplicating machines in 
1805, and printing-presses were not part of 
the equipment of Napoleon’s armies. Prob- | 
ably a limited number of copies were produced | 
by dictating the order to orderly officers and | 
clerks, and distributed to senior officers who | 
read the order to the assembled troops. | 

A. Hutton Rapice, | 
Lt.-Colonel. | 


_Inission Officers | 


Sardinian . 


UVAL STREET, SPITALFIELDS.—The 

above street has disappeared in con- 
nection with recent slum clearance. It was 
the only Duval Street in London; is it known 
why so named? It may be a Huguenot 


| reminiscence; could it have relationship with 


Claude Duval? The site interfered with also 
obliterated the ‘‘ Jack the Ripper ”’ area. 
Witiiam R. Power. 
HOMAS SKOTTOWE. — Who was the 


above-named, described as a “‘ patron of 
Captain Cook’?? The only family of this 


-uncummon surname appears to come from 


Norfolk. 
F. M. C. 

Constitutional Club, London. 

AJOR-GENERAL GOFF’S REGIMENT 

(SO-CALLED) OF FOOT, 1659.—I have 

a curious little pamphlet entitled 

The Humble | Remonstance | of the Com- 
and Private Soldiers | of 
General Gofis Regiment | (so called) 
| Presented | to His Excellency 
| The Lord Fleetwood, | and the General 
Council of Officers | of the Army at | Wal- 
lingford House, | on April 26, 1659.| London | 
Printed in the Year 1659. | 


What is known of the regiment, and of the 
circumstances? Their remonstrance sets out 
the following points (among others) :— 


1. That what Persons soever that have 


_Command in the regiment, who willingly de- 


serted their Appearance for the Good Old 
Cause on the last occasion . may bear 
Command in the Army ... that such 


officers as were put in by Major Gen. Goff, 


and are of his Relations, who never fought 
. in the late wars, may be . . . dismissed. 

2. That whatsoever Commission Officers in 
the late Regiment, that hath formerly born 
Arms in the late Kings Party, may be speedily 
discharged his Imployment, that hath not 


been eminently known in this last Trial. 


5. That .. . the late Lord Protector hath 
cast out Several faithful and honest Officers 
who have been well known to us... we de- 
sire their Restitution to their places. 

About four hundred names follow, but no 
ranks are shown. 

The pamphlet concludes, ‘‘ This was 
delivered this day, being the 26 of April, 
1659, to his Excellency the Lord Fleetwood.’’ 

P. D. M. 


LEE: OF PULL HOUSE, EDMONTON.— 

Wanted, any references to Sir Charles 
Lee, of Pull House, Edmonton. He had a 
daughter Elizabeth, who married James 
Mundy, Serjeant-at-Law, and their daughter, 
Katherine, appears to have inherited Pull 
House and other property in the county. She 
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was living in 1713. Hare MSS. No. 5800 
gives the pedigree of the above-named James 
Mundy. 


“WHEN THE PIE WAS OPENED”: | 


PYE, — In his book on the Poets 
Laureate of England W. Forbes Gray says 
that Pye (Laureate 1790-1813), in one of his 
odes, made so many allusions to feathered 
choirs that George Steevens, on reading it, 
perpetuated the following impromptu :— 

And when the Pie was opened 
The birds began to sing, 

And wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set betore a King? 

Can anyone tell me if this was the origin 
of the nursery rhyme ‘Sing a Song of Six- | 
pence.’? Is it a reflection upon the small | 
salary attached to the office ? 


— Col. William Moxon, 60th) 

Bengal Native Infantry, b. in London 
6 Oct., 1780; bapt. St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, | 
5 Nov., 170; and d. at Torquay 15 Nov., | 
1858. He was the son of George Moxon and | 
Deborah his wife, and I should be glad if any | 
reader could assist me in tracing their | 
ancestry. They may possibly belong to the | 
Moxons of Pontefract, some of whom I know | 
migrated to London. 

H. Frrzceratp 


ILDED TOES. — I have read somewhere | 
that Madame Tallien, the handsome wife | 
of the French revolutionary leader, used to 
appear at her receptions with bare feet, in 
sandals, and her toes gilded. Was this a 
novelty, or a revival of a classical form of 
adornment ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


GTAIRCASES OF MAHOGANY. — Were, 
staircases ever made of mahogany? If 
not, what red-looking wocd could they have 
been made of 2? [ am thinking of a handsome 
staircase in an old Oxfordshire house, carved | 
with a crest. The balusters are twisted. I_ 
have been told that Nash used mahogany in | 
the houses he built in Portland Place; that | 
he bought it as ‘‘ ballast ’’ from the Docks, 
thrown aside because no too!s could work it. | 
Yet I thought the use of mahogany was older | 
than the eighteenth century. | 
KE. E. Corr. | 
ILL DEPOSITORIES.—Some of the wills | 

of which abstracts have been sent to me 

by my correspondents are recorded in the 
Commissary Court of London, circa 1718, 
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1726. I understand that some wills were 
_ proved at Rochester, Kent. 
Can any reader easily state what were the 
/ other depositories of wills of residents of 
London, Deptford, Greenwich and vicinity ? 
E. F. MacPixe. 


OOKS LOVED BY FRENCH CHILD- 
REN.—In an article called ‘ Le Gott des 
Livres’ (Revue Bleue, Jan. 4) M. J. Eychéne 
recalls a question circulated among men of 
letters a few years ago, and notes some of the 
replies. ‘* What book,’”’ it was asked, ‘‘ made 
most impression on you when you were a 
M. André Maurois is said to have 
“La Guerre en Forteresse’; M. 
Louis de Robert, ‘La Dame de Montsoreau ’ ; 
M. J.-H. Rosny, ‘La Jeunesse du Roi Henri’ 
by Penson du Terrail; M. Henry Bordeavx 
said the Bible anu M. Georges Goyau Guizot’s 
History of France. 
We know the last two of these. I shoul. 
be glad of information about the others, 


C, 8. 


LD DAIRYING RIDDLES. — Mr. W. 
Percy Merrick, of Shepperton, has sent 
me the following old riddle, noted at Cotten- 
ham, Cambs-; and I shall be glad of refer- 
ences to other dairying riddles, 
Killed a cow at Christmas; 
Hung it on the barn: 
Let it hang till Candlemas; 
Never took no harm. 
Cut it out in quarters, 
Sold it out in halves; 
About a month after, 
It had seven calves. 
Answer :—Calves of boots. 
R. Hepcer Wattace. 


HEESE IN RHYMES.—In Clerihew and 
Chesterton’s ‘ More Biography’ we are 
told that :— 
The digestion of Milton 
Was unequal to Stilton. 
He was only feeling so-so 
When he wrote ‘ Il Penseroso.” 

I shall be glad of reterences to other 
rhymes without reason which refer to other 
varieties of cheese, 

K. Hepcer Wattacr. 


DGCOMBE ADDISON’ DANIEL. 
Wanted, particulars regarding Edgcombe 
Addison Daniel, mentioned in the will of 
Charlotte Addison (only child of Joseph Addi- 
son of the Spectator), which will was proved 
17 Aug., 1798. She was buried March 10, 
197, at Bilton, Warwichshire. 


A. G. E. 
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| 

EDWARD ADDISON.—Wanted | 
information about Captain Edward | 
Addison, who died 1728, and Lydia his wife. | 
Both were buried at Bilton. -s 


GRAMMAR. — Am I right 
thinking that Lilley’s Grammar has been 
totally out of use for three-quarters of a 
century? I should be much obliged if any of | 
your readers who are schoolmasters, or in- | 
formed in the history of education, would tell | 
me which of the great public schools was the | 
last to use it, and also give me any instances 
of its latest use in private schools. What 
was the last edition of it produced ? 


LONDON FOGS IN LITERATURE, 

Dickens has more than one_ rotable 
description of a London fog ' I remember one 
in a book of William de Morgan’s in which 
m elderly gentleman who is ill with pneu- 
monia nearly dies of suffocation, but is 
instantly relieved when the fog clears away. 
Ihave forgotten in which book it comes. Can 
any reader tell me of other descriptions of 
London fog? Has it been celebrated in- 
verse? And when do we find earliest mention 
of it? 


LUCKET (OR BLUCKET) FIELDS, — 


Where is this? I believe it is in London, 
probably in East London. Can any reader 
inform me? 

A. SWEETMAN. 


ARMS OF MARKE (MARKES) FAMILY. | 
— I should be glad of any information | 
which would assist in the identification of the 
families to whom the following coat-of-arms 
belong : 

Marke, Gu. a lion rampant within an orle 
of eight fleur-de-lis or. 

Marke, Per pale arg. and gu. a pile coun- | 
terchanged. 

Markes, Gu. a lion rampant, within an 
orle of fleur-de-lis or a canton erm. | 

Markes, Gu. a lion passant within a bor- | 
dure engr. arg. 


ArtHuR W. Marks. 
SOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
Can anyone tell me the sources of the fol- 
lowing? (1) “ Vinecam solo numine divum.’’ 
(2) “In vertice cupis.” (3) “Omnia mors | 
sigillat.” (4) “ Tam Marti quam Mercurio ” | 
‘motto of Gascoigne’. (5) ‘ Obscure vivere| 
mors est.” (6) ‘© Virtus omnia vincit.” (7) | 
Veritas non quaerit angulos.” (8) * Nec | 
temere nec timide”’ (motto of Bulkeley of 

Eaton, Cheshire). 
B: 


Desmarettes, 


appears to be somewhat injudicious. 


| Atlentic four years later. 


Replies. 


MEDIAEVAL WAR-CRY. 
(clvii. 442). 


THE words “‘ Christus Vincit, Christus Reg- 

nat, Christus Imperat’’ are really the 
first words of a festival litany or laudes, sung 
immediately after the collect at the Mass on 
Easter Day and sometimes on other festivals. 
Versions will be found in ‘The Winchester 
Troper,’ edited by W. H. Frere (now Bishop 


| of Truro) for the Henry Bradshaw Society, at 
pp. 120 and 174 (cf. Introduction, p, xxvi.) 
and in Maskell’s ‘ Monumenta Ritualia Eccle- 


siae Anglicanae,’ 2nd edition, vol. ii., p. 85. 
Its use has either survived or been revived in 
Rouen Cathedral, where I heard it sung at the 
High Mass of Pentecost last year: the text 
is printed in the current Rouen paroissien ; 
an earlier Rouen text is given in Le Brun 
‘Voyages Liturgiques par le 
Sieur de Moleon’ at p. 223. 
€. Ey 


URNAME AMERICA: COLUMBUS 
(clvii, 296, 355, 412; clviii. 30). — The 
statement that the idea that Columbus dis- 
covered America is ‘‘ a fast-dying fallacy ”’ 
There 
is no doubt that the Northmen were the first 


_ Europeans known to have reached the New 
| World, although it is at least possible that 


they had been anticipated ; but their discovery 
was barren of all permanent result. It may 
be granted that Cabot sighted the mainland 
before Columbus did so, but it was long before 
his expedition can be said to have borne any 
fruit. To Columbus was due the fact that 
communications were established between the 
Old World and the New, communications 
which have never since been interrupted : for 
all practical purposes he was the real dis- 
coverer of America. 

It may be well to point out that (1) ‘‘ Mar- 
tin Pinzén,”’ i.e. Martin Alonso Pinzén, died 
in 1493, and is not known to have crossed the 
(2) ‘‘ Cousin of 
Dieppe’’ was credited with having antici- 
pated Columbus by reaching the West Indies, 
Cabot by reaching the mainland of North 
America, Cabral by reaching Brazil, and 
Vasco da Gama by having rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope. The greatness of ‘‘ Cousin ” 
as a discoverer would be more generally recog- 
nised were there any evidence that he made 
any one of these voyages. (3) The best com- 
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| 
ment on the voyage of Vespucci in 1497 is | 
that made by Magnaghi (‘ Amerigo Vespucci,’ 
pp. 11-12) :— 

In sostanza in quell’ opera il Vespucci par- | 
lava di un viaggio dal 10 maggio 1497 al 15 
ottobre 1498 che essi, pur cosi vicini all’ epoca 
delle prime grandi esplorazioni, non potevano | 
conciliare con nessuno dei viaggi storicamente 
accertati alla terra di Parias, mentre a | 
Colombo appartiene incontestabile il diritto di | 
priorita nella scoperta. 


JANE. 
({UILDHALLS : USE OF NAME  (elviii. 
; 23).—Some of the many early forms of | 
the name of the Guildhall of London are) 
Guldehall, Geldehalle, Yeldehall, Gihalle and | 
Gyhale. The Latinized renderings include | 
Gilda Aula, Gildaula, Gihalda, Gyaula. 

There seems no doubt as to the meaning, 
which was the Geld or Yield Hall, where all 
forms of civic payments were made.  Bos- 
worth gives the meaning of gild, geld or gyld 
as a payment of money. 

The Guildhalls of the more ancient towns | 
of England probably originated in much the | 
same manner as that of London. 

A difficulty presented is the double mean-_ 
ing of ‘“‘gild,” which is also a society for. 
mutual aid, and when such a body had a 
meeting place it would be a ‘‘ gildhall.”’ | 

Gorpon Home. 


The guildhalls both of London and many 
provincial towns were so called because they 
were the meeting-places of the merchant guild, 
which usually, though not always, preceded | 
both the craft guilds and the municipal cor- 
porations. There was no question of the pro- | 
vinces ‘‘ apeing ’’ London or of London “‘ ape- | 
ing ’’ the provinces. For the merchant guilds | 
and their halls see C. Gross, ‘The Gild Mer- | 
chant.’ | 


M. Horr Dopps. | 


Dr. Benham and Charles Welch in. 
‘Medizval London’ trace the connection | 
between the Guildhall and the “ guilds’’ in| 


the following sentence. ‘‘ The name (Guild- | 
hall) itself is eloquent of medizyal feeling, | 
when the citizens were all enrolled under | 
their various guilds, each owing strict obed- | 
ience to the master and wardens of his guild 
seated at their hall; and the guilds them- 
selves, being in their turn under the juris- 
diction of the Mayor and Aldermen, sitting 
in their Court at the Guildhall.” 

The building of the Guildhall in 1411 was 
liberally assisted by contributions from the 
City Guilds. 


Watter E. 
11, Tufton St., S.W.1. 


The term ‘Guildhall’? is of greater 
antiquity than ‘‘ Town-Hall,” as a perusal 
of Brentano’s ‘ On the History and Develop. 
ment of Gilds’ (London, 1870), pp. 29-49, 
will show. A brief extract from this work 
is as follows :— 


Those sworn fraternities for the protection 
of right, and the preservation of liberty [the 
Guild Merchants] arose independently of the 
towns. Yet in the towns the necessity of pro- 
tecting liberty, property, aud trade... must 
have specially moved the small freemen to the 
formation of the societies above referred to 
... Naturally therefore, the whole body of 
full citizens, that is of the possessors of town 
lands of a certain value, united itself every- 
where into one -gild; the citizens and_ the 
gild became identical; and what was gild-law 
became the law of the town. 


According to Timbs, the London Guildhall 
was erected in 1189, and was the home of 


the guild merchants, as distinct from the 


later Livery Companies, or Guilds, which 
retain little of their original functions, Many 
of the older cities—Dover, Winchester, York, 
Canterbury—had their own guild merchants 
and guild-halls, so that these centres cannot 
be said to ‘‘ ape ’’ London. I do not know of 
any modern Town Hall which is termed 
Guildhall, though there must be many Guild- 


| halls which have become Town Halls, 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“ TTIGHING ” (clviii. 28).—‘ Heat and 
Highings’’ may be ‘“‘ heat and 


itchings” (itching—iching—-ighing—highing), 


and the mis-spelling may be accidental or 
intentional, according as the letter is serious 


or jocular. 
H. E. D. B. 


This is ‘‘ urticaria gigas,’’ which sometimes 
happens when there is a blood infection. 


Cock. 


“(YHURN ”? IN PLACE-NAMES (elviii. 

29).—‘*‘ Rummlekirns. Gullets on wild 
rocky shores, . . . In them are the surges 
churned.’’ (‘ Scottish Gallovidian Encyclo- 
pedia,’ by John Mactaggart, London, 1824). 
The term is the Lowland Scottish, equivalent 
to Rumble Churn at Dunstanburgh. On the 
coast of Whithorn parish in Wigtownshire, 
one of these gullies is named Cunnoch 
(guttural ch), representing the Gaelic 
cuinneag, a churn. Gaelic continued to be 
spoken in Galloway till towards the erd of the 
sixteenth century, and many Gaelic words 
remain current in the local dialect. 


MaxweEtLt. 
Monreith. 
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At Howick on _ the 


the sandstone rocks are hollowed into 
picturesque caverns. One of these is known 
as the ‘‘ Rumbling Churn.’ 

By some writers the better known 
“Churn”? at Dunstinburgh is called the 
“ Rumbling’’ not ‘‘ Rumble Churn.”’ 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor, 


“QON AND HEIR” (clviii. 27). — It is 

quite possible for other than the eldest 
son to be heir. A case in point is that of 
John Bushnell, the sculptor, who purchased 
an estate at Wandsworth, intending it for 
his eldest son. He, however, lost it in a law- 
suit, and although the son afterwards 
recovered it, by the custom of the manor it 
went to the second son. 

Dorotuy M. BusHNeELL. 

5, South Street, St. Andrews, Fife. 


The ‘‘son and heir ’’ of an inquisitio post 
mortem might be the eldest son of a second 
marriage, the sons of the first marriage being 
alive, when the second wife was an heiress in 
her own right. ‘The following imaginary 
family will illustrate the case. John Bennet 
marries Mary‘ Radcliff and has a son Richard 
Bennet. Mary dies and John marrie; as his 
second wife Elizabeth Monecaster, who is an 
heirss. John and Elizabeth have a son 
James Bennet. If Elizabeth dies first, John 
holds her property for life by the courtesy of 
England. On his death Richard inherits the 
property of John and Mary, 
inherits that of Elizabeth. But if Elizabeth 
survives John, her son James will be returned 
as her heir, although he has an elder half- 
brother. 

M. Hore Dopps. 


“POWLAND RIS” AND ‘“‘WADE” 

(clviii. 8).—I suggest that Mr. Wabe 
is mistaken in regarding Rowland Ris as the 
name of one person, Rowland is perhaps the 
celebrated Roland, the hero of the ‘ Chanson 
de Roland,’ the nephew of Charlemagne, who 
fell at Roncevaux, about whom there is an 
immense literature. Ris might be a Welsh 
hero, Rhys. Wade is an ancient hero or god 
whose legend is almost forgotten ; he is some- 
times called the father of Weyland the Smith. 
For a summary of what is known about him 
see Eleanor Hull’s ‘ Folklore of the British 
Isles,’ pp. 44-5. She gives references to 
R. W. Chambers, ‘ Widsith,? E. Gutch, 
‘Folklore of the North Riding of Yorkshire,’ 


Northumberland | 
coast, a few miles south of Dunstanburgh, | 
there is a similar geographical feature where. 


but James. 


| All three sons were distinguished lawyers of 


and W. Skeat’s edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus 
and Criseyde.’ 
M. Hore Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 
YAPITAL PUNISHMENT: EXECU- 
TIONS FOR CURIOUS OFFENCES 
(elviii. 8).—The law which banished Quakers 


‘trom Massachusetts under pain of death on 


return was passed in 1658. Under it two 
Quakers, William Robinson and Marmaduke 
Stephenson, were executed in 1659, one 


' Quaker woman, Mary Dyer, in 1660, and 


another man, William Leddra, in 1661. 
Wenlock Christison was condemned to death 
in 1661, but was reprieved. ‘The law was 
rendered of no effect in 1661 by an order from 
Charles II that Quakers against whom this 
charge was brought should be sent to Eng- 
land for trial, Rather than acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the English courts, the 
rulers of Massachusetts allowed the law to 
fall into abeyance. See Rufus M. Jones, 
‘The Quakers in the American Colonies,’ 
chapters iv. and v. 
M. Hore Dopps. 
ATHERHOOD AT ADVANCED AGE 
(elvii. 458; clviii. 33). — Although the 
Code Civil interdicted ‘‘ la recherche de la 
paternité,’’ the weak link in the chain of 
proof of these claims has not escaped the 
french observer, as appears from the ironical 
interrogatory— 
‘““Un homme que se marie a soixante ans 
a-t-il des enfants? ’’—‘‘ Quelquefois.’’ 
“ Et & soixante-dix ans’’ ?—‘‘ Toujours.”’ 
A. G. CaRpDEw. 
London. 


MMURING AS A CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT (elvii. 463; clviii. 31). — When 
Brenzett Church in Romney Marsh was 
stripped of its eighteenth century fittings 
about sixty years back one of the oak beams 
supporting the bell-turret had to be replaced. 
On digging out the footing, a man’s skeleton 
was found in an upright position. As the 
hells are long-waisted fourteenth century 
** ancients,”’ it is probable that this burial is 
as old as that period. The church has Saxon 

walling in it. 

F. Cock. 


pwo SISTERS WITH THE SAME 


CHRISTIAN NAME (elvii. 333, 376, 429, 


| 465 ; clviii. 50).—Thomas Gawdy, Harleston, 


Norfolk, had three families by three wives, the 
eldest son in each case being named Thomas, 
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the second half of the sixteenth century. The 
youngest of the three’ changed his name at 
confirmation to that of Francis and after- 
wards used it in all his purchases and grants 
““by the advice of all the judges in anno 36 
Henry VIII” (Coke. Litt. 3 a.). This in- 
formation is taken from Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Rep. 10, Gawdy MSS., edited by Walter Rye, 
~% ‘The Judges of England,’ Edward Foss, 
vol. vi. 


JOAN Parkes. 


“ WIKE ” (clviii, 28).—The E. Dialect Dict. | 
devotes more than a column to this word. 


haik. ‘The first meaning is ‘‘to move with 
a jerk’’; the twelfth ‘‘ to move suddenly,” 
““to go away’’; the thirteenth ‘‘to 
decamp,”’ ‘‘ slink away’; and the fifteenth | 


swinging gait.’’ 

The Oxford Dictionary does not give the | 
word hike, but gives hake, hails, with the 
meanings, 1, ‘‘ to go about idly from place to 
place’; and 2, ‘‘ to tramp. trudge or wend 
one’s way.’’ The earliest quotations are of 
the fifteenth century and the origin is obscure. 


J. J. Freeman. 


Halliwell’s, ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ 1889, gives several mean- 
ings for this verb, amongst them being “‘ to 
put in motion,” ‘go away,” ‘ hurry,’’ but 
offers no origin for the word. Probably an- 
other form of it is the ‘‘ Hoick over,’? when 
hounds are pushed on over a woodland ride, | 
or a low fence, or encouraged to draw a cover. 


ALFRED WELBY, LT.-COL. 


This is still used hereabouts, meaning to set 
a dog to work in a hedge. It is equivalent 
to.“ Elie: 
F. Cock. 


Appledore, Kent. 


Farmer's ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms’ 
(89) gives ‘‘ To hike’’—to run away, to) 
decamp. Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary | 
of Slang, Jargon and Cant’ (89) gives 
‘* Hike ’’ (London slang)—to carry off, arrest, 
and quoting Wright’s Dictionary: Hike—to 
swing, put in motion, toss, throw, strike, to 
go away, hurry: 

And hiked me off as sure as fate 
Before the sitting magistrate. 
(song, ‘ If T had a donkey, etc.’). 

Webster's ‘ International 
Hike—(1) To move with a swing, toss, throw, 
jerk, or the like; (2) To cause to march 


| 
| 


laboriously, v.i. To hike oneself, to go with | 


and 


abouts. 


Dictionary *: | 
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laboriously, ete.; Hike n., Act of hiking, a 
tramp, march; quotation, ‘‘ If you persist in 
hiking like this’? (Kipling). The Oxford 
English Dictionary (Murray) ignores the 
word. 
F. PENNINGTON. 

A lengthy account of this word, its various 
spellings and meanings, and the different 
counties in which it is used, is given in 
‘ Wright’s Dialect Dictionary,’ which is too 


long to quote. 


It is also dealt with, briefly, in Farmer 
Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 
thus: 

** Hike, verb (old). 


To move about. Also 


‘to carry off; to arrest.’ 


41811. Lexicon Balrtronicum,’ 3.0, 
‘Hike’ To Hike off; to run away. 

1884. Duily Telegraph, 2 Feb., p. 3, ¢. 1, 
‘We three, not having regler homes nor a 
steady job of work to stick to, Hike about for 
a living, and we live in the cellar of a empty 
house.”’ 

H. Hanney. 

In Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ one reads under ‘ Hike’ 
‘to swing; to put in motion; to toss; to 
throw; to strike; to hoist; to go away; to 
hurry. (Various dialects).’’ Toads killed by 
leing jerked from a plank are said to be 
hiked. Further, ‘‘ Hikey’’ = a swing 


(Warth). 
G, A. Tomury. 


According to Wright’s ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ ‘‘ to hike’’ is to hoist, to throw 
up, to move away suddenly, or to dismiss. 
The word is also used to indicate a swinging 
gait, or movement up and down, whilst Web- 
ster defines it as a laborious tramp or march. 
It is, however, a colloquialism, and does not 
appear in the ‘N.E.D.’ except as ‘* Hyke” 
~-to hasten. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Richard H, Thornton’s ‘ American Glos- 
sary’ states that ‘‘hike’’ is a college word, 
and gives its meaning as ‘‘ to move vigor- 
ously.’’ According to this glossary, “ hike” 
was in use as far back as 1872, or there- 


Sutriey H. Harper. 
An answer to this query will be found 


_ among the letters to The Times, Jan. 13, 1930. 


W. E. G. 


ERALDIC TERMS: ‘‘ PAPELONNY” 
(elvii. 275, 317, 335).—In a chart of the 
family of Pecquigny, descended from the 


exertion or effort, to tramp, to march’ Seigneur de Pecquigny-sur-Somme, France, 
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I find the ancient coat given as: Chequy, a 
chief papelonne. I was informed this repre- 
sentd butterfly wings.”’ A 
The grandson of Seigneur de Pecquigny is 
given arms: Or two lions passant in pale | 
amure. Later arms of Draycot, a descendant, | 
were: Paly of six, over all a bend ermine. 
D. Marrsy VERRILL. 


The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


INDIAMEN: SERVICE RECORDS 
(clviii. 28).—I have sought and found the | 
log-books of the H.E.I. Company’s ships 
the Library of the India Office, Whitehall. 
Incidentally may I say it is a delightful 
library—-very well arranged and containing | 
alarze amount of unexpected information of 
a genealogical and historical character—not 
confined to our Indian Empire. 


Witram Butt. 


EADSTONES IN CHURCHYARDS 
(clvii. 317).—Walter Johnson (‘ Byways 
in British Archeology,’ pp. 269, 346) quotes | 
examples dated 1570 (or 1579) onwards. I 
remember one in Drumcondra Churchyard, — 
Dublin, dated 1501. Cf also 11 S. viii. 490; 
ix, 35, 91, 158. 
J. ARpDAGH. 


ONDON SEWERS (clvii. 316, 356, 395).— 
Portfolio xviii. of the Crace Coll., Brit. 


Mus., contains fourteen plans of London 
sewers. Timbs (‘ Curiosities of London,’ 
1868, p. 727) gives some useful details of 


underground London, 
J. ARDAGH. 


EARTH TAX: WINDOW TAX (clvii. | 
464, and other references there quoted). , 
—The subjoined interesting reference to the 
window tax is taken from ‘‘ Strother’s Jour- 
nal,” kept by a tradesman of York and 
Hull, 1784-1785. | 
Tuesday 5th July (1785)—Mr. Farnhill called | 
for the window tax and we have eighteen | 
windows and pay 7s. 6d, old tax and 10s. new | 
tax; 7s. 6d. land tax; Is. 1?d. lamps; Is. 9d._ 
poor ’cess: for this house rented at £15 per | 
year, Alderman Stabler has sent for Mr. 
Beckitt his tenant, to consult about blocking | 
up three or four windows in order to reduce | 
the burden of the tax, | 
To comply with the law it was decreed in_ 
May, 1748: ‘‘No window or lights to he 
deemed stopped up unless done_ effectively 
with stone, brick, or plaster upon lath, or the | 


same material with the outside of the house.”’ | 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


SUNDAY FAIRS AND MARKETS (elvii. 

_ 331, 446). — Your correspondent, Dr. 

T. F. G. Dexter, may perhaps find the fol- 

lowing of sufficient interest to note in the 
records he is compiling on this subject. 

It is taken from the recently published vol- 


_ume (IIT) of the ‘ Victoria County History, 


Durham,’ and refers to Sedgefield : 
Sedgefield became a market _town in 1312, 


' when the bishop, while reserving to himself 


the tolls and customs, granted his tenants a 
Friday market and a five days’ fair yearly on 
the vigil and Feast of St. Edmund the Arch- 
bishop, and the three days following. Before 
1343 the Friday market had fallen into neglect, 
and unauthorized buying and selling took place 
on Sundays. At the request of the Rector of 
the Parish the Bishop prohibited this custom. 


H. Askew. 


NITED STATES’ PRESIDENT’S FLAG 
(clvii. 458).—I have before me as I write 
two illustrations of the United States 
President’s flag, both of which differ in 
many respects from that cited by Mr. 
J. Lanprear Lucas. This fact prompts the 
question: Does the flag vary with each 
fresh President ? 
Both those referred to by me agree so far 


the blue ground and the eagle (spread 


eagle) are concerned, but the remaining 
details do not. 

On one flag there are depicted in the form 
of an are extending the full length of the 
flag, thirteen white stars. These are ar- 
ranged above the eagle, 

In the other there is to be seen above 
the head of the bird a floral wreath 
or garland enclosing thirteen white stars. 

In both flags the eagle is exhibited hold- 
ing what look like stalks of grain in each of 
its claws, whilst from its mouth in one case 
there issues one scroll, and in the other two. 
On the breast of the eagle in each there is a 
shield with white border, blue band at top 
and thirteen vertical stripes, seven white 
and six red below. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


THE ‘“ THIRD DEGREE”: ORIGIN OF 

PHRASE WANTED (clviii. 29).—The 
“third degree ’’ was originally an American 
slang or cant term, now in common use both 
in England and the United States. It is 
believed to have been suggested by the third 


| masonic degree, that of a master mason, which 


is conferred with considerable ceremony. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
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The 


Malory. By Eugéne Vinaver. 
The Clarendon Press. 15s. net). 


ERY true is the author’s statement in his 
Preface that Malory’s ‘ Morte Darthur’ 
is famous without being well-known. It is 
famous, as he also suggests, partly because 
it is commonly accepted if not as the fount 
yet as the principal embodiment of the 
Arthurian tradition—the only one, in fact, 
that one reads if one decides to read about 
Arthur and the Round Table at all, for 
Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King’ stand on 
another footing. It is not well known 
partly, we should suppose, because, in spite 
of its delightful pictures, passages of grace 
or pathos, and admired English, it is for 
straightforward reading fedious. To re- 
habilitate it, as it truly deserves, just such 
study as this is needed, and _ this book, 
besides its real importance to the professed 
student, may well claim the attention of the 
general reader. 

Mr. Vinaver first brings Sir Thomas 
Malory himself once more to life before us: 
the follower and admirer of that “‘ Father 
of Courtesy ’’ Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, the member of Parliament, the 
violent disputant whose rights and wrongs 
are by no means clear to us, but who at 
any rate was compelled to endure arrest, 
trial and imprisonment. 

We pass from his life to a discussion on 
the genesis of Arthurian Romance, which, 
in part, Mr. Vinaver would have us find in 
the French inclination to seek a distant— 
and thereby more romantic—setting for the 
scenes illustrating their chivalric philosophy 
of love. Malory’s work is a translation and 
abridgment—with some additions of his own 
—of a ‘‘ Frensshe boke.”? The analysis of 
Malory’s production—its defects in the way 


(Oxford, 
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of loose ends, and ill-selected material; its | 


merits in happy condensations or fusions of 
speeches or characters, and occasional gain 
in point and vigour, as well as his attempt 
at a new interpretation—makes a chapter 
which should give the doubting student a 


| 


| 


| 


fresh interest in this old story-teller, even | 
| freshness and variety, will ensure for it a 


though the end of it is to deny him any real 
success in that capacity. Malory’s main 
aim, our author would have us see, is not 
romance, not adventure; it is the setting 
forth of the ideal of the good knight, as 
understood by a mind of a reflective and 
practical turn, prone to regret that that 
ideal was passing away. This, as two good 
chapters on ‘Romance and Realism’ and 
the ‘Genius of Chivalry’ are designed to 
show, is not what the “‘ Frensshe book ” 


JANUARY 25, 1930. 


carried as its deepest, most truly native 
significance. There follows the most inter. 
esting chapter in the book — that which 
brings out the significance of the Quest of 
the Holy Grail in the French romances, 
contrasting it with the significance of the 
Quest in Malory where it is no more than 
an adventure among other adventures. Mr. 
Vinaver elaborates and supports a recent 
French theory which sees in the Quest of 
the Grail a creation of the Cistercians, set- 
ting forth the teaching of St. Bernard, 
wherein the heavenly chivalry represented 
by Galahad is placed over against the 
chivalry of this world embodied in Lancelot, 

In a discussion of Malory’s style there is 
not very much new to be said, but we have 
some good remarks on rhythm, and on 
Malory’s happy trick of keeping balance, by 
means of pauses, between rhythmical units 
and units of thought. In this chapter the 
favourite comparison for illustration is with 
Bossuet. Throughout, recent dicta about 
Malory are considered and appraised. Three 
appendixes give respectively notes on mater- 
ials for Malory’s biography, on the sources 
of the ‘ Morte Darthur,’ and Malory’s ver- 
sion of the quest of the Grail. There are 
seven delightful illustrations from MSS. in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819. By 
Robert Southey. With an Introduction 


and Notes by C. H. Herford. (Murray, 
10s. 6d.) 
LTHOUGH not a frequent, Robert 


Southey was singularly observant, 
traveller. He was only three and twenty 
when he published his ‘ Letters’ upon his 
experiences in Spain and Portugal, his 
‘Letters of Espriella’ are an entertaining 
account of an imaginary visit by a Spaniard 
to England, and his ‘ Journal of a Tour in 
the Netherlands,’ shortly after Waterloo, 
contains much curious matter. That book 
was not published until more than half a 
century after his death, and in this attract- 
ive volume we have another voice from the 
tomb. This ‘ Journal,’ written in the last 
days of George III, is a happy addition to 
the voluminous literature of travel in 
Scotland. Its acuteness and urbanity, its 


permanence which the writer’s few other 
travel books cannot claim; as ever with 
Southey, its style is easy and natural, and 
it is not overburdened with tiresome facts. 
Not all of it may be pleasing beyond the 
Border, for Southey registers his deliberate 
judgment that the Scotch and the French 
are the two ugliest peoples in Europe! 
The occasion of the tour was a visit of 
inspection paid by Telford the engineer to 
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the vast road-making and other engineering | 


works, including the cutting of the Cale- | 
donian Canal, with which he was helping | 
to make modern Scotland. Poet Laureate | 
and engineer fell in love at first sight and | 
the tour, in which other friends joined, was | 
a complete success. Southey constantly | 
found something curious to note, from the | 
odd and even numbering of the Edinburgh | 
streets, to the spoiling of salmon steaks by 
over-cooking and the cutting of the crust 
from bread and butter. Although one of 
the fine old crusted Quarterly Tories he was 
displeased with the lairds, who, a century 
ago, appear not to have risen to their present 
form, and he was rather shocked at the 
contemporary Glengarry, the friend of 
Scott, who put up a monument to glorify 
the slaughter of seven men who had done ill 
to the Macdonalds. 

There is assuredly no better account of 
wayfaring in Scotland a century ago, its 
roads, its ruins and its food than this Journal 
so happily preserved in the library of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers and so ade- 
quately presented by Professor Herford, 
whose Notes are illuminating without being 
overwhelming. His Introduction is almost 
as good, in its way, as the book itself. 


The Cambridge History of India. Vol. V. 

1497-1858. Edited by H. H. Dodwell. 
(Cambridge University Press. £1 10s. 
net). 


Ts editor in his Preface explains that 
the scale of treatment in this and the 
following volume has had to be materially | 
reduced, political history having been com-| 
pressed in order to make space for an) 
outline of the development of the adminis- 
trative system in British India. The reduc- 
tion has been carried out with judgment and 
skill, yet—inevitably—not without a little 
regrettable surrender, not so much in the 
matter of detail and fact as in characterisa- 
tion of leaders and summing up of situa- 
tions and tendencies. A work like this 
must needs be something of a re-estimate, 
under new modern light. of the whole 
history and conduct of the East India Com- 
pany and its servants: it by no means | 
foregoes that quality; one would’ only wish 
it had been possible to make it ‘more fully 
pronounced; and perhaps, too, to have made 
clearer the presentation of the various Indian 
peoples as actors in what, as a whole, is 
rather a dark and sinister drama. 

Warren Hastings is dealt with admiringlvy, 
but not without due criticism, by Mr. P. E. 
Roberts, who contributes the chapters ‘ The 
East India Company and the State’; ‘ The 
Early Reforms of Warren Hastings in 
Bengal’; ‘External Relations and the 


Rohilla War’; ‘Hastings and his Col- 
leagues’; ‘Chait Singh, the Begams_ of 
Oudh and Faizulla Khan’; and ‘ The Im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings.’ Reading 
the just strictures on Burke’s vehemence 
and unfairness at Warren Hastings’ trial 
one 1s, nevertheless, prompted to ask oneself 
whether Burke did not bear a great initial 
part in creating a public opinion which by 
now has rendered such conduct as that of 
Warren Hastings unthinkable in a Governor, 
and whether his vehemence, even his unfair- 
ness, might not be a condition of his 
effectiveness. Interesting chapters are those 
on the French in India: Henri 
Froidevaux,’ ‘The French Factories,’ and, 
yet more particularly Professor Martineau’s 
* Dupleix and Bussy.’ 

The Editor deals with ‘The War of the 
Austrian Succession’; ‘Clive in Bengal, 
1756-60 ’ (a chapter to be noted) ; ‘ The Seven 
Years’ War'; ‘ Bengal, 1760-72’; ‘ The 
Carnatic, 1761-84’; ‘ Legislation and Govern- 
ments, 1786-1818’; ‘The Exclusion of the 
French, 1784-1815’ and ‘The Development 
of Sovereignty in British India.’ 

“The Portuguese in India’ and ‘ The 
Dutch in India’ are in the hands respect- 
ively of Sir E. Denison Ross and Dr. P. 
Geyl: both fine chapters. *‘ The East India 
Company, 1600-1740’ is by Sir William 
Foster. The late Lt.-Col. C. E. Luard wrote 
the chapters on ‘ The First Conflict of the 
Company with the Marathas, 1761-82’ and 
‘The Indian States, 1818-57’; and the Dean 
of Winchester contributes those on Tipu: 
‘Tipu Sultan, 1785-1802,’ and on the contem- 
porary history of Oudh and the Carnatic. 
The last wars with the Marathas (1784-1818) 
are described by the late S. M. Edwardes, 
who has given us the account of Maratha 
administration. ‘The Conquest of Ceylon ’ 
is related by Sir Montagu Burrows. The 
history of the North-West of India has fallen 
to Mr. W. A. J. Archbold: ‘ Afghanistan, 
Russia and Persia’; ‘ The Conquest of Sind 
and the Panjab.’ The chapter on ‘ Burma, 
1782-1852 is by Mr. G. E. Harvey. Three 
chapters deal with the important topics of 
administration and revenue: Mr. R. B. 
Ramsbotham’s ‘The Revenue Administra- 
tion of Bengal, 1765-86’; Dr. Lilian M. 
Penson’s ‘ The Bengal Administrative Sys- 
tem’ and Mr. J. T. Gwynn’s ‘ The Madras 
District System and Land Revenue to 1818.’ 

It is remarkable, in an assemblage of so 
many writers, how level the style of the 
writing and the standard of competence 
have turned out to be. One fault, however, 
we would find which is the more to be 
lamented because the book will probably be 
most of all used as a book of reference: the 
Index is meagre. 
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Audley Pedigrees. Part I. Compiled for. 
George Audley of Liverpool by Aleyn Lyell | 
Reade. (Percy Lund, Humphries and Co. , 
London and Bradford. Privately printed.) | 


UR readers will remember a note of Mr. 
Lyell Reade’s, published at cliii. 345 
(Nov. 12, 1927), giving short particulars of 
twenty-six families of Audley, with mention | 
of some further records discovered, and 
request for any new information that might 
be available to be furnished before the 
pedigrees drawn up, or in the course of. 
being drawn up, should be printed. We 
have here the first Part of this under- 
taking : eight pedigrees, set out in narrative 
form, each of which is accompanied by a 
statement of all wills and administrations; 
chancery proceedings; extracts from parish 
registers; monumental inscriptions; visita- 
tion pedigrees and any miscellaneous evid- 
ence that has been forthcoming, belonging , 
to it. The first of them, the longest and 
most extensive pedigree of the whole series, 
excepting only that of the Barons Audley, | 
is remarkable in that it was found possible, | 
from wills alone, to trace it, fully and elab- 
orately, without a break in the male line, 
from 1815 back to 1561. This is Audley of 
Welbourn and Grantham, Co. Lines, and 
Upwell, Co. Norfolk. The family disappears 
from view in the early nineteenth century. 
The most interesting chaarcter among them 
was Robert, of Welbourn, Deputy Recorder 
of Bedford, who has been identified as the 
“Recorder of the Town of Mansoul ” called 
Conscience’ in Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War.’ 

The next pedigree runs from the middle 
of the sixteenth to something beyond the 
middle of the following century: Audley of 
Great Gransden, Hunts, and is illustrated 
by a relative abundance of Chancery Pro- 
ceedings. 

The Audleys of Roxton (Beds), yeo-' 
men and professional men; the Audleys 
of Henlow (Beds) and London (grocers, of 
whom there is no information after 1632) ; 
those of Buckingham (tradesmen, who can 
be traced in the town till 1733), and those of 
Husborne Crawley (Beds), yeomen, who 
pass out of sight in the early eighteenth 
century—though they belong to the humbler 
owners of the name present many points of 
interest. Edward Audley of the first family 
made a will worth conning; William Audley, 
grocer in London traded to Africa with the 
negroes; the Audleys of Buckingham were 
burdened with numerous Chancery suits 
deriving from the affairs of Joseph Audley, 
who was Sword Cutler to Charles IT. 

The two remaining pedigrees are of the 


Audleys of Patrington-in-Holderness, Co, 
Yorks, and those of Alrewas, Co. Staffs and 
Birmingham. ‘The former were husband- 
men, traced for about fifty years, and the 


| only family of the name found in Yorkshire, 


Their wills—five in number, dating from 
1568 to 1606—are good to have. The latter, 
traced back to a yeoman of the seventeenth 
century and disappearing in the male line 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
were mostly, if not yeomen, surgeons. 
The handsome quarto in which these 
pedigrees are set out is beautifully printed. 
Mr. Lyell Reade’s genealogical work is too 
well known to our readers to need recom- 
mendation. We do not see how this example 
could be improved whether in thoroughness 


_of research or in clearness in the statement 


of results. For his purpose the narrative 
pedigree, though it does not give an immed- 
iate view of relationships, was undoubtedly 
the form to choose. He tells us that it is 
hoped at the conclusion of the whole work 
to provide key pedigrees in tabular form. 


WE have received from Messrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson, Ltd., the cheap edition of Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money’s book of verse, The 
Immortal Purpose (1s.). The verses do not 
often rise to actual poetry, and _ contain 
curious irregularities, but they express 
generous thought, sometimes indignant— 
castigating our manifold modern ugliness; 
and sometimes illuminating. The Cambridge 
University Press has brought out a small 
edition (2s.) of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, which may be recommended 
as neat and handy, though it has the dis- 
advantage of being on paper which lets the 
print on the other side of the leaf show 
through. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WuHen answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
= ie the contribution in question is to 
ound. 
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